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case. It has caused no inconvenience whatever and is certainly a 
great boon to the nurses. 

As an index to susceptibility, this test is of the greatest possible 
value in schools or institutions where children are kept together in large 
numbers and where occasional outbreaks of diphtheria occur. As a 
help in differential diagnosis between active diphtheria and the diph- 
theria carrier it provides the only reliable aid known. As a means 
of determining proper dosage of antitoxin it establishes a rational 
basis for accurate, scientific work. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS WORK IN SERBIA 

By AGNES GARDNER, R.N. 

Washington, D. C. 

Our first unit of twelve nurses and three doctors sailed for Serbia 
on September 9, 1914. Sixteen days later we sighted our first land, 
Gibraltar, with Spain on our left and Africa on our right. We visited 
Sicily and Greece, staying at Athens for three days, finally reaching 
Salonique on the border between Greece and Serbia. From there we 
took the train to Nish where we were met by Dr. Soubotitch, vice presi- 
dent of the Red Cross Society of Serbia; the American consul, Mr. 
Haskell; Mr. Grouitch, the Serbian permanent under secretary of 
of foreign affairs, and Madame Grouitch, who is an American. We 
were entertained at lunch by the Serbian Red Cross, afterwards visit- 
ing their Red Cross headquarters and hospital. 

During this time the question was discussed as to where we should 
be located; the military authorities considered Belgrade dangerous, 
as the town was at this time under bombardment and had been for 
six weeks. Madame Grouitch accompanied by Dr. Ryan, the director 
of our unit, and Miss Gladwin, our supervisor, to Valjevo to interview 
the Crown Prince on this subject and ask permission to proceed to Bel- 
grade and take charge of the military hospital there. The Crown 
Prince asked the question "Were we not afraid to go?" and the answer 
was quickly given, "We would not have left America, had we been 
afraid." Needless to say the request was granted and we arrived in 
Belgrade, October 16. 

At Belgrade the railway station had been shelled, so we were obliged 
to drive from a station below, Topsheda, a distance of five miles, through 
deep mud. It had rained for nine days! As we approached the 
city, the deep sound of the cannon from both Serbian and Austrian 
sides fell on our ears; this was actual war! We saw many pitiful sights 
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on the way, refugees flying, men, women and children, each carrying 
some bit of household goods, a chair, a table, a child's cradle, anything 
they could carry, it seemed. 

The military hospital at Belgrade turned out to be a series of nine 
pavilions, modern stone buildings, erected seven years ago by the 
military authorities. The main building had two wings, in which were 
two large operating rooms, a sterilizing room, four dressing rooms, a 
tray room, a laboratory and main office and four large wards. These 
wards were bright and airy with plenty of windows and tiled floors. 
They were steam heated, electric lighted and contained between forty 
and fifty beds each. Adjacent to the main building were pavilions, 
medical and surgical, able to accommodate one hundred patients each, 
the. administration building and magazine, kitchen, laundry, chapel 
and morgue. The day we arrived in Belgrade, we were allowed to 
view the firing line with the positions of the Serbians and Austrians, 
this was from the windows of a pavilion that was not used, owing to 
its close proximity to the firing line; later, however, we had to use it 
for our patients regardless of the danger. 

The town was under martial law and our nurses were not allowed 
to leave the hospital grounds at times; even walking in the grounds 
for exercise was dangerous; shells whizzed over our heads and exploded 
in mid air. A Serbian girl, one of our helpers in the wards, went out- 
doors to get some water when a shell burst; she was knocked down, 
unconscious, a piece of shrapnel entering her abdomen. She was op- 
erated on immediately, afterwards making a good recovery. 

Our patients at this time were Serbian soldiers only. They pre- 
sented a hardy race, dark-skinned, brown eyed. Eighty per cent of 
the Serbians are farmers. They are very democratic, there is no class 
distinction, the officers address their men as "bratchaw" meaning 
brothers. Their motto is "Only Union Saves Serbia." They have 
been fighting for the last three years, four wars in three years : Balkan, 
October, 1912; Bulgarian, June, 1913; Albanian, November, 1913; and 
now this present one. As patients their conduct is admirable, they will 
stand torture while the doctors are probing for bullets and shrapnel, 
all you will hear them say is "Dobra" (good). 

The language was difficult, but we managed to learn a vocabulary 
of useful words and every-day phrases. Grammar we did not attempt. 
Such words as boli (pain), noga (leg), rooka (arm), glava (head), oko 
(eye), yesik (tongue), zubi (teeth), zavoy (bandage), sparva (sleep), 
voda (water), chay (tea), lezta (lie down), sedite (sit down), dobro 
yuto (good morning), laku notch (good night), priyatno spavali (sleep 
well), fala (thank you) were among our first. 
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Our work went on steadily. Each nurse being assigned to a ward 
or pavilion, she would have one or more Serbian sisters to help her 
and four or more Serbian men who act as orderlies. These men are 
too old for the army, so do sentry work and assist with the sick. Dress- 
ings were done every day. Tetanus cases were numerous. 

We had very scant supplies and the greatest economy had to be ex- 
ercised, one layer of gauze being placed over a wound and absorbent 
cotton to finish the dressing; we had even to tie our dressings on with 
tapes owing to scarcity of bandages at times. 

In the winter, the patients and ourselves suffered from the intense 
cold, it was pitiful to see those poor sick wounded people huddled up 
in bed under one thin blanket, for that was all they had and we had 
no more to give them. Sometimes when our coal ran out there would 
be no steam-heat. The food problem was a very difficult one. Very 
little came into Belgrade, everything was at a high price. A loaf of 
white bread would cost eighty cents; a tin of cocoa one dollar, and a 
tin of condensed milk one dollar. We never had butter on the table 
and no milk in our coffee or tea. 

The electric light we could not use, none being used throughout 
the city, only dim candle lights and kerosene lamps. Battle still went 
on, we were able to tell the cannon from both sides, also the French 
guns. The hospital buildings would vibrate and windows would 
break continuously. Austrian aeroplanes would take flying trips 
across the city, throwing bombs down as they went. We had the 
American flag and the Red Cross flag flying from the tower of the 
administration building, also Red Cross flags over other pavilions. 

In November, the Serbians changed their positions and 4000 Ser- 
bians were sent out of Belgrade into the interior. At this time General 
Ginkovitch, the so-called "Iron General," visited our hospital, address- 
ing each patient in turn, enquiring about his wound and where it was 
received. The firing from Shabatz we could hear distinctly; some 
shells exploded just behind the hospital. The bombardment of the 
city was renewed; seven shells entered the house of parliament and many 
the royal palaces. 

The Serbians were forced to retreat from Valjevo and the Crown 
Prince and staff to Arandjelovac (about forty miles southeast of Bel- 
grade). The Austrians made an attempt to take back the island which 
the Serbians had taken from them, and the Serbians were firing on 
Semlin. The Serbs had been successful in capturing twenty cannon, 
forty-two machine guns and 10,000 prisoners in one week. November 
29 began the voluntary evacuation of Belgrade by the Serbians; our 
patients were transported, leaving us only the worst cases. The 
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French guns went all night in rapid succession, using up their ammu- 
nition so that the Austrians should not have it. Belgrade was sur- 
rendered to the Austrians on December 2. 

We were practically deserted. Our director, Dr. Ryan, had the 
unique experience of having charge of all the hospitals and Belgrade. 
Everyone in high authority had fled; there remained but few people, 
mainly women, who sought protection under the American Red Cross. 

The Austrians led their army into Belgrade to the music of their 
bands. They brought in their wounded in numbers of 200 and 300, 
at a time, in their Red Cross wagons. In thirteen days, 6000 Austrian 
wounded passed through. No beds were to be had for them, as it was, 
patients were two in a bed, stretchers were lined up everywhere, up and 
down the wards, in the corridors and halls. Men looked up at you, 
dying, with seven and nine wounds, begging for bread; they had not 
had food for nine days. Hands and faces had not seen water for 
weeks and clothes had not been off in months. Their sufferings were 
terrible, wounds all infected and plaster casts put on over septic com- 
pound fractures to enable them to be lifted and carried more readily. 
Immediately came the famine of food, even the bread supply was 
exhausted. 

These conditions did not last very long, though at the end of thir- 
teen days, that being the time the Austrians occupied Belgrade, there 
was a rapid change. The Serbian patients, now prisoners of war, were 
transported to Bucharest, also as many Austrian patients as could be 
moved; there were left about 500 dying men with us. 

The Austrians started to retreat hastily; the Serbians were surround- 
ing Belgrade from all sides. The Austrians were literally cut off. Their 
only escape was across the Save River which they were driven into and 
shot down. Sixty thousand Austrians were taken prisoners. 

December 15 was a red-letter day in Serbian history, when the 
Serbians reentered Belgrade once more with King Peter at their head. 
On our Christmas day (the Serbians' Christmas day comes thirteen 
days later), Prince Alexis of Serbia visited our hospital and went through 
the wards. Sir Thomas Lipton visited us on two occasions; we were 
indebted to him for several chests of tea. Lady Paget came from Skopje 
on a visit to Belgrade; shortly after her return she contracted typhus. 

Now began the typhus epidemic, several cases breaking out in the 
wards daily. Dr. Nesbitt was our first American doctor to contract 
it at Belgrade. In a short time our first nurse, Miss Lusk, and then 
Dr. Ryan, director of our unit, who at this time was working single 
handed. Dr. Kirby Smith happened to arrive at this critical period; 
he had been commissioned by Washington to come from Pau, France, 
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with three nurses, and investigate the typhus problem and give relief. 
At Gevgeli, fourteen out of eighteeen of our people had been stricken 
with it; Dr. Donnelly had already died. 

To Dr. Kirby Smith and Miss Lehman, Miss Lofving and Miss 
Watson, the latter coming down with the disease three weeks later, we 
owe a debt of gratitude for their untiring work at this time, helping us 
to fight this deadly battle. We had 900 Serbians, typhus cases alone, 
in the hospital. Miss Smith and Miss Kerrigan had been added to our 
own list of sick, making four nurses and two doctors. Dr. Magruder 
had come up from Gevgeli with three nurses for our relief, but had to 
go to bed on his arrival with a temperature of 102°. Next morning 
his temperature was 104°. He died on the eighth day. Dr. Ryan's 
bulletin was sent to the Crown Prince every morning, his temperature, 
pulse, respirations and his condition. 

Gradually our people were restored to health once more. Warm 
weather set in and broke up this disease, due to overcrowding and 
filth. There remained about 200 convalescing typhus patients in the 
hospital when we left in June. Ten nurses came back, including the 
four post-typhus cases. Dr. Ryan still remained at Belgrade with 
five doctors, as also does Miss Gladwin with twelve nurses. 

We joined Sir Thomas Lipton's yacht, the Erin, at Salonique, 
making a delightful trip to Naples; from there we took an Italian steamer 
homeward, after many months spent in a country among people who 
love the American sisters and will long remember our efforts to alle- 
viate their sufferings. 

At Nish, Dr. Soubotitch, vice president of the Serbian Red Cross, 
asked us to convey to Miss Boardman, and through her to the American 
Red Cross, his people's many best wishes and heartfelt thanks. 

THE TRAINED NURSE AS A MOTHER 

By MARY MANGAN DURKIN, R.N. 

Denver, Colorado 

I have often been asked whether my training as a nurse helped me 
in the management and care of my children and I answer decidedly, 
Yes. In my case it has been invaluable, it has meant success; and as 
I am the mother of seven children, I know whereof I speak. 

My children are perfect, physically and mentally; they are well- 
poised, happy youngsters, with no tendency to bad traits of any kind. 
I know this is due to my knowledge of physical and mental hygiene. 
With the exception of measles, they have escaped the diseases of child- 



